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it proved to be. For the interpreter, on being asked to translate
a short letter into Chinese, inquired whether he might give the
gist of it as a full translation would probably take twenty minutes!
Rufus Isaacs was not alone in believing that Chang perfectly
understood everything that was said without the need of any
interpreter, but his blank countenance never betrayed a flicker
of comprehension. No one could have conducted an effective
cross-examination in such conditions, and the judge was happy
to be able to save Chang's life by deciding in his favour.

A further Chancery case followed, again before Mr. Justice
Joyce, in which Rufus Isaacs, led by Neville, K.C., later a judge
appeared for Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., who himself subse-
quently became first a Lord Justice and then, as Lord Moulton
a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, in an action brought against him
by his stepdaughters.

This painful matter, arising as it did out of a family financial
dispute, caused Rufus Isaacs great anxiety, since he was a personal
friend of Fletcher Moulton and a warm admirer of his great legal,
scientific and social gifts.

Next came two highly important trade union cases, the one
in the House of Lords and the other in the Court of Appeal,
Howden v. the Yorkshire Miners' Association and others, and the
Denaby and Cadeby Main Collieries, Limited, against the same
association, both originating in a strike which had begun in a
section of the Yorkshire coal-field in June, 1902.

The former action, to which passing reference has already been
made, had been tried before Mr. Justice Grantham in January,
1903. It took the form of an action by Howden, who was a
member of the defendant union, for an injunction to restrain the
union from misapplying its funds in paying strike pay to men
engaged in an unofficial strike. Howden himself was of course
merely a nominee of the Colliery Company for the purpose of
instituting the proceedings in the hope of bringing the long-drawn-
out strike to an end by cutting off strike pay. After much legal
argument Howden was successful in obtaining his injunction,
but the union at once appealed 5 the appeal, being specially
expedited in view of the urgency of the matter, was heard five
days later, when, after strenuous but unavailing efforts by Lord
Justice Vaughan-Williams to settle both the still continuing strike
and the action, the court concurred with Mr. Justice Grantham's
view. But though they had been obliged to call the strike off and
the question had consequently become academic, the union decided
to take the case to the House of Lords.

While it was still making a leisurely progress to the highest